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NOTES BY THE WAY. 


Mr, Andrew Lang’s book “ Cock Lane and Common- 
e” abounds with quotable matter, and the greater part 
t as serious as need be. For instance, there is this 
jlluminating little reference to Mr. Home :— 

Home was a remarkable survival of a class of men familiar to 
he mystic Tamblichus, to the savage races of the past and 
present, and (as far as his marvels went) to the biographers of 
the Saints. ‘‘I am one of those,” says the Zulu medicine-man, 

Mr. Rider Haggard’s ‘* Allan’s Wife,” ‘ who can make men 
what they do not see.” The class of persons who are said 
to have possessed this power appear, now and then, in all 
an history, and have at least bequeathed to us a puzzle in 
anthropology. 

| But the Zulu medicine-man’s description of himself by 
mmeans fits Home, as Professor Crookes has shown in his 
in which he records self-registering experiments 
beyond the reach of suggestive hypnotism. The value, 
however, of Mr. Lang’s remark lies in the fact that Mr. 
Home is now to be taken seriously. Mr. Lang follows up 
this remark about Home with an almost anxious examina- 
tion of the experiences and writings of Mr, Stainton Moses. 


i} We have received copies of two of Dr. J. H. Dewey’s 
works, “The Open Door” and “The Dawning Day.” Dr. 
Dewey is essentially and in the truest sense of the word a 
tual writer. He appears to be just a little shy of 
umship and manifestations, though not from any 
t as, to their genuineness. Indeed, it is highly 
that his ideal includes mediumship and manifesta- 
jon a much larger scale. We gather from his writings 
ould say something like this; Why should there 
in time, normal independent seership, clairaudisnce, 
sychometry, by which mental telegraphy between 
dependent of sense connections, both in the body 
of it, may be made as positive and as universal as 
sent modes of communication,—and, indeed, more 
ng than by the present use of the senses ? 


ese two books we can truly say that, while we 
repared to profess entire agreement, we think that 
lly-minded Spiritualist would lightly value them, 
A Gi 
l Emancipation, Tilumination, aad Mastery,” 
e Dawning Day,” in a AE catalogue, is set 
$ “an Exposition of the Principles and Methods of 
therhood of The Spirit, being an adaptation of 
of The Christ and His Apostles to the changed 
our modern life.” The books are published in 
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“WHATEVER DOTH MAKE MANIFEST IS LIGHT.”—Paul, 


[a Newspaper. | Prick TWOPENCE. 


at the word 
instead. For 
“ Here,” 
the true 


hesitates 
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of his father! Mr. Gladstone 
“death,” and suggests “the ingathering 
alone is that which “ integrates,” 
says Mr. Gladstone, “ everything is but a rent” ; 
upbinding and upbuilding are to come. 

The “Star” very properly draws attention to a bad 
case of Bumbledom’s red-tape in the Lambeth Workhouse. 
An aged inmate has been “asking for more”: not more 
skilly, but more sleep or more bed. Is it possible to believe 
that 5.40 is the time fixed for the rising of the poor old 
bodies? But we believe the statement is correct: and if 
so, we think it is the duty of every humanitarian to do 
what he can to make Bumbledom unhappy. What gross 
stupidity and irritating cruelty lie hidden in that 5.40 
regulation! Surely, sense as well as humanity ought to 
suggest an hour of rising much nearer eight o’clock for all 
over sixty. 

But this is not all. It appears that breakfast is served 
at 6.30, dinner at 12.30, and tea at 6. As the “Star” 
Says :— 

This arrangement of meals is doubtless suitable enough to 
people who are not far advanced in years, but to weary and 
weak old folks the periods of fasting between meals must seem 
very long. 

Old people are frequently not very good hands at 
breakfast, especially at 6.30, after such an enforced early 
rising. Why make the poor’s house like a prison ? 


A notable incident at tlie late meeting of the Psychical 
Research Society was the repeated testimony of the leaders 
to their profound belief in the good faith of Mr. Stainton 
Moses. Professor H. Sidgwick, who read a paper on 
“ Disinterested Deception,” appeared to do so in order to 
contrast Mr, Moses with others as to reliability. He went 
so far as to say that Mr. Stainton Moses’ presentation of 
his experiences was one of the most important pieces of 
evidence the Society ever had to deal with. If his was a 
case of elaborate motiveless deception, there was nothing 
parallel to it. Mr. Myers said that the leading feature of 
Mr, Moses’ character and life was his deep love of truth 
and his earnest search for it. Professor Crookes followed 
all this up by statements equally strong. Mr. Myers and 
Mr, Crookes appear to fully accept the facts of Mr. Moses’ 
mediumship. Mr. Sidgwick hesitates, and asks to be 
allowed to wait for more light. 


The “ Banner of Light” tells the following story :— 


Miss Eleanor Marks, aged twenty-two, apparently died 
recently at Columbus, O. While the supposed corpse was being 
borne from the hearse to the grave, a faint tapping attracted the 
attention of the pall-bearers, and when the coffin lid was raised 
Miss Marks was found to be alive, She says she had a know- 
ledge of all that passed while the preparations were being made 
for her burial, but that she was unable to give any sign until 
the fear of burial roused her into action. 


We shrink from even telling the story and from the in- 
ference, but we are bound to add that burial before death 
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me 


pwo ofen wgestal. fi seems almost tao shocking to 
think about hut the subject ought to he faced, 

Fhe remedy i cremation, It is sometimes said that 

tion wouhi inoreaso the danger of poisoning ; but, 

ander the very sensibie regulations of the Cremation 

Society, we do not think so. But we would prefer to run 


the rak of burning the poisoned than bairying the alive 


We were not surprised to seo the following paragraph 
im a prominent position ja the Landon papers a few days 


ae 
Mew, W, H. 
umber of copies of “Pick Me Up,” 


show cake s 
ee A by the police, should not be destroyed, 


ae ‘ af the alleged indecency of a picture contained 
me opps was adjourned for a week, 


What we have been surprised at is that at Smith's book- 
stalls, for many months, the prominent positions have been 
evcupied by literature of a very questionable character— 
bang literally on the line. But the greatest surprise of all 

ie that, While all this has been going on, “Licnt, a 
 weligions, scientific, and, we venture to say, an exceptionally 
ne paper, is refused admission to the stalls, and is even 
ai from Smith’s order sheets, so that persons order- 

annot be suppli Tt may be against our interests 

so plainly, but it is our duty to do it. 
tion of the gross anomaly will move the 
intervene. 


anaes 


WORTH INVESTIGATING ?” 
vr THE PIONEER CLUB. 
ee 


is a really worthy product of 
ipation” of woman. The 
re situated at No. 22, Bruton-street, 
r A yora Hastmgs), and the 
rs. E. L. Massingberd, to whose 
s owe their present luxurious quarters. 
s of the institution (which now 
is a weekly debate, and, as 
the subject of Spiritualism 
; discussion of the season, 
. the 19th inst. , wasfounded 
rorth investigating ? ” 
was opened by Mr. 
ra crowded audience, 
artistic, literary and 
remarks by the lady 


evening. He said 
ck to his text, and 
y strictly to the 


EIGHT. 


' the phenomena of Spiritualism were real, ift} B atat 
the 


| question that might occupy the whole eveni 


| claim that beings from beyond the veil 


| nothing but a discovery of its truth was to he y, 


Smith and Son were summoned at Liverpool | 


while some of the best scientific people admitted—wel? 


for itself. 
“í proper” sort of people avoided the subject and therefor? 


people had looked into it and believed in it, and it would 
astonish many of those present to know what a large num 


ce 


made, It was needless to argue about 


Such , 


not fraud and insanity, if there wag any sort op € thi, 
“EE ¢ Mig 


E came ba ý 
muddy sphere and in some way proved 


he ventured to think that all the facts thar had 
about beetles and moths and jelly-fish became ; 
comparison. (Hear, hear.) He would not coco... 
on the question whether Spiritualism We 


i ly fey 


been f; 


veeipy T) 
i > z h j IM Dortans 
investigation. To his mind it was overwhelming). 6 
Another question that might be raised wag, D. 

depend upon it? Because some persons might 


gation they might leave the research 
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that in proportion as anyone reg 
made it a vital part of one’s inner nature 
life would receive some kind of tone, touch, beay 
freshness. It was bound to he It 
thoughts about this world and the next, and giy 
to all one’s plans, loves, hopes, and fears, Í 
Had Science anything to say to it? By 
Science per se, and not merely scientific men and 
always felt that there was a great deal of differe 
Science people and Science itself. One of the g 
of the day had said to him of Spiritualism, ‘‘ Thi 
perfectly true, but all the habits and conclu E 
life go in a contrary direction, and I do not feel ipa? 
to study it.” What this scientist said was probably tens, 
different from what Science might say. Modern Scien, 
he felt, a great deal to say about Spiritualism, 
Science phrases—Evolution, Development, the Conser 
of Energy, the Survival of the Fittest—all these p 
bore upon the subject of Spiritualism, and might 
be said to justify its contentions, because they seem 
us behind the ‘‘ muddy vesture of decay ” to find the ca 
beginnings, the ultimates of everything beyond this 
of shadows. Then they got back to their practical friend 
Such an one did not want to blunder into all sorts of 
and illusions ; he did not want to begin an inquiry withou 
hope that it would lead somewhere. And so, by him, the qu 
might be answered by another: Is there evidence eno: 
justify an investigation of the subject? There was an im 
amount of ignorance—pardonable, natural ignorance—y 
regard to theevidence that had been accumulated, evidence 
sufficient to justify the belief of intelligent and philosophi: 
Spiritualists. If the intending investigator believed in anti 
quity as conferring any credentials upon a subject, Spiritual 
should satisfy him in this respect since, however far one wer 
back into the history of the race, indications of its intlus 
were found, All the ages had shown traces of it. Some 
urge that the existence of Spiritualism in ancient times stam 
it as an outgrowth of the ignorance and barbarism of s 
periods. Yet, if they went into the politest and most civilised 
communities of the world of to-day—Paris, Vienna,’ Boston,- 
or looked around them in London, they would find many 
thousands of people—bright, cultured, intellectual—wko 
believed in these very things that the old barbarians o 
thousands of years ago believed in. So it was continuous; 
and if the speaker appealed to antiquity it was to demor 
strate the continuity of helief in this matter, in som 
shape or other. Then as to the quantity of evidence I 
would puzzle them to gather together so large, interes | 
ing, and philosophic a literature on any cccult topic as had | 
been devoted to Spiritualism. The subject had a whole libray 
of its own, and the amount of evidence set forth in that form 
was onormous. Next, as to the quality of that evidence. He 
(the speaker) had an experience of Spiritualism both in England 
and America, covering from thirty to forty years, and he hal 
found that some of the most thoughtful, educated, sincere, aul 
sympathetic people recognised the claims of Spiritualist, 


just 
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bound to admit—that it had a very great deal to #Y 
It was true the slow-going, old-fashioned 


knew nothing about it, but the strong, enterprising, resolute 


ber 0! 
people there were in the world to-day. Then came ¢ 


oct 
on of investigation. He began his study of the a 
years ago; when certain crucial and conelusiv’ 
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a believer, since which time he had done very little | 


; of experiment, confining himself mostly to reading 
rcourse with friends. Would-be investigators would 
o do as he had done ; begin at the beginning and find 
hemselves. If they were in earnest they would soon 
fa way. As to results—that was a different question, 
y people got a cataract of evidence at the very onset— 
bond jide strong, irresistible evidence. Another 
ht investigate for years and obtain hardly any proof. 
question of conditions and circumstances. He had 
ough it all himself ; and he did not believe anyone 
arantee results. His advice to every intending investi- 
Prepare yourself for contradiction, confusion, and 
intment.” 
but it was better to be prepared. One thing he could 
f with certainty. It sometimes happened that those 
d to get external and phenomenal evidence found 
into their inmost life—into the affectional part of their 
something that was, ina way, higher than evidence, 
tible conviction of the reality of a world beyond the 
world where all things broken would be made com- 
that it would be impossible for them ever again to 
deny, and for all he knew that might be better than a 
of evidence. The trembling hand stretched forth to 
the darkness would receive a responsive clasp, and the 
though lacking the more material kind of proof, would 
de to give God, the angels, and himself the benefit of 
doubt. (Applause. 
thoughtful and interesting discussion followed. Mrs. 
PE strongly endorsed and approved much of what Mr. 
lopps had stated. Her own experiences, however, im- 
lled her to deprecate objective demonstrations of the truth of 
mseen world. To her, Spiritualism was the inward com- 
on with that world, which had long been a source of 
jon, upliftment, and consolation to her mind. The 
| to-day was too much given up to externals, and she 
d forward to a time when, having evolved the inner side 
nature, humanity would understand, by intuitive percep- 
truths which it can only now arrive at by slow and painful 
of the intellect. There was no human being who 
not be made more blest and blessing hy the study of 
sm; but outer demonstration she considered to be 
ly worthless. 
inquired whether Spiritualism and Theosophy were 


AGE Horrs, in reply, said that, so far as he could see, 
but little proof of contact. Spiritualism affirmed the 
e fact of the reality of life beyond the grave—the persist- 
life after the change called death. Theosophy was—he 
not what. There were a number of Theosophies, and the 
of contact was that the Theosophist did believe in some 
of a spiritual world, and some kind of spiritual beings, 
that they did not seem to have any point of contact. 
— Fox raised a point of terminology. He did not 
. Page Hopps had sufficiently indicated what he meant 
iritualism.”” The word did not convey the same thing 
ll minds. Like Mr. Pickwick’s description of the term 
ities,” it comprised within itself a multitudinous variety of 
ded topics. It was, in fact, an investigation of occur- 
which were abnormal in the sense of being unfamiliar to 
ople in their everyday life. The spirit world was unintel- 
e to those who had never thought about it, and it was 
to begin an investigation unless you knew what you 
o investigate. After some further remarks in this 
ANE Fox alluded to his experiences as a member of 
l Research Society. At one time the society 
d investigate the laws of man’s being by strict 
physical matters. But they now found they could 
y down laws as to their methods of research, because 
the personal equation—the individual factor—was 
consideration. The whole process of investiga- 
d now resolved itself into the consideration how far 
iceptions of the individual could be attuned to the 
iceptions of a large number of thinking people 
time in the world’s history. He would remind 
on, that every important inquiry into a new 
aspect of truth, had been fought against by 
d prejudices and narrow interests to uphold, But 
to see that the power of dogmatists was decreas- 
as a growing desire to investigate this branch 
th interest and zeal. (Applause.) 
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These might in some cases never be met 
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Other speakers followed, the negative side of the question 
under discussion being in an apparent minority. The lady 
speaker who most strongly discountenanced investigation 
showed some lack of acquaintance with the subject by several 
times using the word * medium” to indicate a spirit-control. 
Mesdames Wuirenscap, Pearse, and Green, and Dr. Lroyp 
Tuckry were among the speakers, and most of the remarks 
made by these showed more than a superficial acquaintance 
with the theme. 

Mr. Pace Horrs concluded the discussion by ably sum- 
marising the points made by the various speakers, answering 
objections, explaining difficulties, and generally elucidating the 
problems presented for solution. Stress had been laid by some 
of the speakers upon the dangers of investigating the subject. 
He was not sure that a greater danger was not incurred by not 
understanding it. Ignorance was no protection, They were 
undera delusion when they imagined that they could shut out the 
visitations of the unseen by closing their minds against them. Jt 
was better to be fortified with knowledge, sv that these 
matters should be understood and the dangers thereby 
diminished. He concluded his remarks with an accoulit of one 
of the experiences which had finally convinced him of the 
genuineness of spirit intercourse, which account may be briefly 
reproduced here, A lady medium, through whose instru- 
mentality he had received many striking evidences of spirit 
action, being a guest in his own home, he, one evening, pro- 
posed an impromptu séance, at which only the medium and 
himself should be present. His request, though premeditated, 
had been suddenly sprung upon the medium to preclude any 
question of preparation, or pre-arrangement. The psychic 
expressed her willingness to assist, and together they retired to 
Mr. Hopps’s study, where, under conditions that made it 
impossible for the medium to use either hand or foot, signed 
messages were written on paper placed on a table, while the 
pencil with which the writing was executed was made to move 
about the room, rapping in various parts of the chamber, 
frequently in places indicated by Mr. Hopps. A large light 
appeared and floated about the room, coming into contact with 
the table and Mr. Hopps in a way that demonstrated its tangi- 
bility. Finally, the table was agitated violently, ata Gistance 
of many feet from Mr. Hopps and the medium: the noise 
being heard by Mrs. Hopps, who was in a room on the 
other side of the hall. This and other concurrent manifesta- 
tions were conclusive. Whoever was responsible for them it 
was certainly not the medium, nor the sitter, the only occu- 
pants of the room, the door of which was locked. Of course, 
as the speaker jocularly remarked, it might have been the devil. 
The phenomena were very vulgar and ridiculous, perhaps, said 
Mr. Hopps ; but they happened. It was, perhaps, due to his 
prosaic and common-place nature, but such things as these 
appealed to him more forcibly than sentiments or emotions, 
which might be explained away, and which at the best could be 
of no value to any but those who were the recipients of such 
feelings. It was facts of this kind which had inclined him to a 
belief in the subject they had met to discuss that evening. 

The proceedings then terminated with a vote of thanks te 
Mr. Page Hopps. 


AN INFANT PHENOMENON, 


A real infant phenomenon keeps all the medical men and 
pedagogues of the good old town of Brunswick in a state of 
wonder and delight. The little son of a local butcher, a baby 
just two years old, can read with perfect ease anything written 
or printed in German or Latin characters. A few weeks ago 
three Brunswick doctors had the baby introduced to them, at 
the house of one of the learned gentlemen. The first thing the 
little one did when brought into the consulting room was to 
stand on his toes at the table, reading out from the books that 
were lying about. All that could be ascertained, as to the why 
and wherefore of this uncanny accomplishment, is that, when 
the baby was eighteen months old, and his grandmother took 
him out, he always immediately caught sight of the inscriptions 
over shops, and asked about them as only a small child can ask, 
till he had fathomed the meaning of the letters. It was the 
same at home ; books and newspapers had greater fascinations 
than lollipops and toys, and whatever the parents playfully told 
him he remembered, with the result that at the age of two years 
he reads with perfect ease. Apart from his accomplishment iu 
reading, the boy’s development is quite normal, —“ Westminster 
Gazette,” July 20th, 
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THE 
INFLUENCE oF PSYCHICAL FACTORS IN OCCULTISM. 
By Dr, Cant DU Pare 
(ronstuted from the German.) 
PART ul ON TE SPECTATORS. 
(Continued from page 333.) 


Tudiference, is what must be demanded of the 
spectators, eye to have been with the ancient 
graces. “The man who questions an oracle must remain 
to the result.” * who believe, and are 
inclined, further the phenomena, not that faith 
makes them blind —as their opponents think—but because the 
and their faith is not a mere 
and disposition, a thing to 


stators should be kept at a distance who have not 
sght-transference is a fact and therefore admits 
and feeling. Only such spectators can 
ends on themselves. When Mesmer 
j ot only of ridicule to the 

i on. By high authority 

iv re formed, but they did not 

zm with Mesmer, since they 

ere right ; for the 
of an inferior 
ism can boast. 


[July 95 i 


Even the magnetiser can be unfavourably influenceg x 
spectators. If he meets scornful faces he can hardly Y th, 
with the calmness and confidence which the act requi et, 
the presence of prejudiced judges he will become rest]. i 
this disquiet will be transferred to the somnambulist. > ang 
ever much he may exert his will, he will not recover his “Oy, 
ness when opposed by a dozen commissioners who Wish th, 
contrary. It is, moreover, an unpsychological proceed} tha 
allow occult phenomena to be examined by a comm’. 
formed ofone-sided opponents ; at the least, a mixed comms 
is necessary. In great things as in small ones, the same nin 
ence is repeated, that the psychic influence exists, and'th 
depends more on the moral factor, the disposition, rather th I 
on the intellect, mt 

When Du Potet made his experiments at the Hotel Dicey ; 
the presence of a number of medical men, these witness," 
least brought some faith with them,and as the experiments, > 
place, it proves at any rate that good will was not wantin, 
Consequently they did not oppose them psychically. Theran 
was that the doctors collectively affirmed the fact of Magneti, 
power working at a distance without the knowledge of the 
patient—and also without suggestion. But this dog; p, 
prevent our doctors at the present day from explaining ma, 
netism hy suggestion as if nothing occurred. They do this ,) 
the more since the experiments generally fail in their presene, 
as they paralyse both the magnetiser and the somnambulis_ 
which is also a magnetic effect. 

The psychological opposition of such experimenters shop, 
itself most distinctly when it concerns the question of aftirmin, 
the phenomena of thought-transference. Here the want si 
result is not to be avoided, for either transference is a fact which 
sceptical judges naturally cannot prevent, or else there is n 
thought-transference, which makes the want of result intelli. 
gible. The experiments made by the Psychical Society in 
London prove that the experimenters were more fortunate 
when they were alone in the room with the subject, but tha 
extraneous thoughts of any person present made more dificult, | 
or even impossible, transcendent thought-transference. The 
same attempts which were first of all successful, failed in the 
presence of malevolent and prejudiced spectators. (“ Sphinx” 
I., 109.) 

On the one hand it is very evident that such committees of 
inquiry will never arrive at anything special. On the other 
hand it is equally certain that the general recognition of som- 
nambulism will first happen when the leaders of science hive 
given more attention to it. A circulus vitiosus is made: the 
public will believe nothing so long as the sceptical learned men 
will not set a good example; and these again will believe 
nothing, because even when they investigate, they witnes 
nothing, owing to their scepticism. To-day Spiritism is added to 
magnetism and somnambulism, so the need is all the mor 
urgent that at last some evidence should be obtained. For i 


| somnambulism and Spiritism are matters of fact, then unques 


tionably they are the most important discoveries ever made, 
on the contrary, they are errors, it is a public calamity that 
ons of men should believe in them, and thus sink deeper 
er into superstition. The indifference of the authorities 
ther case inexplicable. The subject must be investigated, 
would be inexcusable to leave it alone. Either there ar? 
and then the public, who pay taxes with the 
gaining instruction, have a right to demand infor 
3 or they are errors, in which case tho public at 
demanding that the plague should be checked, 
people, like myself, should give up the practice. 

now proved that there lies before th 
sary investigation a circulus vitiosus, I a 
I remain in a logical contradiction—* ° 
bound to show how we can get out of this circle 
vestigators composed of opponents will obt#” 
ed of adherents would observe in a conditi?” 
t their opinion would be of no value ; bY? 
uld hardly bring the matter to a decis" 
o circumstances it would be best” 
to meet alternatively ; they sho 
nl programme, use the same pation i 
‘must also ensure the same oe 
nd weather. If this were carti. qer 
come to an an agreement. , soll 
would be shown on & a i 
ght on a small one i 3 ront 
ill fail, those of the adh 


ie 
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uooti But T cannot soo, thon, how objections could be raised | 
ainat tho lattor, 

Aif there are any grounds undiscoverablo by mo, against this 
proposal, and anothor one could ho proposed which 
avo tho advantage of bringing the question to a decision, 
thor tho same means would bo necossary, T refor now to 
o investigation of haunted houses by a mixed commission, 
tho matorial part of Spiritism appears to withdraw itself from 
influence of tho psychical factor, and T believe that a com- 
mission formed ovon of opponents only, would have nothing to 
plain of as to want of oxperioncos, and that tho phenomena 
pon without regard to their scientific acquiroments or 
t for thomselves. Such an investigation would also have 
vantage of putting an end to many unpleasant accusations, 
the authorities are now exposed, There aro, for 
, many Spiritists in Germany who aro firmly convinced 
it, concerning the ghost of Resan, the boy Wolter was un- 
condemned. Lot that be as it may, there lies the danger 
us of unjust condemnation so long as the problem of 
ted houses is unsolved. 

- But what now concerns tho further elomonts of Spiritism is 
that with them the influenco of the psychic factor is consider- 
able, ‘To tho sonsitiveness of the medium aro added other 
los which require a favourablo circlo of spectators, Their 
dng hypothosis—about which a decision is also roquirod— 
s that during these phenomena, invisiblo intelligent porsonali-: 
epresent. If, as they assort, these beings aro decoased 
then with them thought-transferenco would be a normal 
nenon, not abnormal, as with somnambulists, Here the 
factor must play an oven greater part than in somnam- 
Professor Hare, at the time ho was still sceptical and 
ainod spirit rapping as caused by the movement of a muscle, 
overed that his disbelief paralysed these phenomena. As 
ag he came toa séance the raps ceased, though until he 
o they had boon strong. Then, as soon as he had freed 
elf from his prejudice, the phenomena were no longer 
rupted by his presence.* He said: “Those people find 
itdiflloult to obtain results who seek for them with a feeling of 
Il will against Spiritism and with an inclination to represent it 
ridiculous and wrong.” t The early Christians knew this 
ll. “Why,” asks Tertullian, “does the presence of us 
ristians paralyse the Oracle? Why are they, to tho great 
hment of their priests, incapable of saying a word, if it 
isnot that we hinder them?” The heathens conceded the 
phenomenon, biili ascribed it to the horror their gods had of 
Christians, fiot to the power of the lattor. | 
hop Maigrot, who wrote about the Chinese superstitions, 
cited the proverb of the Chinese philosopher, Kang-Chay : ‘‘ Tf 
ou Willost that the spirits should be present they will be so.”§ 
appears that apart from tho psychical condition of the 
tators, the physical comes into consideration. Professor 
@ says: “* Besides this difficulty thero is without doubt a 
tional one, an innate one, which is exactly the opposite 
which produces a medium. The atmosphere of persons 
nditioned neutralises that with which mediums are 
d.”|| There are therefore also anti-mediums, 
Their opponents reproach Spiritists for reasoning ina faulty 
since they demand the recognition of Spiritism on the 
md of its facts, but put forward belief as one of the con- 
s of those phenomena. But that is only the case whore 
ith is meant a purely intellectual act. Blind faith is not 
te, only good faith as a moral disposition, the inward 
sion that perhaps such things may be, which even our 
d mondo not know, anda good will to accept the result 
wer it may be. It may go as far as psychical indifference 
further, for as soon as that lino is passed, tho paralysing 
enomena through tho psychic factor begins. 
we well know, there is no Spiritualistic scionce ; ic., we 
mow the conditions of the phenomena, therefore it is 
to begin by prescribing conditions to the phenomena. 
the other hand, science is right to insure itself against 
and that can only bo prevented by taking its stand 
Conditions. Scienco cannot demand that those 
should be produced under these conditions. But it 
to say that only under these conditions isthe experi- | 
e and deception excluded. | 
*Report of the Dialectical Society. ii, 7. 
: “Investigation of Spirit Manifestation,” 100, 
adversus gentes,” l. i; Laktantius: “Divin, Lustit,” 
§ Miville: “Des esprits,” iv, 319, 


|| Hare, 106, 
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; And how concerning the rules which should be made for the 
scientific proof of the facts, and for the exclusion of deception, 
Lot thom be mado as severe as posible, Put one thing must 
he made clear; that the conditions for unbelievers are ot the 
conditions for the experiments, and, therefore, any want of 
succoss CAN decide nothing, ‘Those conditions which are con- 
sidered necossary in the opinion of science will often make the 
phenomena Impossible, since we are moving in the dark, and do 
nob know what are the right conditions ; therefore, the rules 
employed as a concession to scepticism may not be the same as 
those demanded by the phenomena, But since we are moving 
in the dark, it may also happen that the conditions arranged to 
satisfy the sceptics may not run contrary to the phenomena, but 
may oven further them, But the rest depends the 
psychical factor, Professor Crookes id not begin 

his experiments in blind belief, but with psychical in- 
difference. Ho wanted to get at the truth at any price, His 
exporiments wore made with the greatest scientific exactitude, 
he did everything to make them decisive, first of all to exclude 
any possibility of deception, and then, by the utmost persever- 
ance, he succeeded in obtaining abundant phenomena, Anyone, 
oven if he gives a chance for the occurrence of the phenomena, 
may shipwreck all if he stops them psychically. Blind credulity 
is not wanted, but the good will to capitulate eventually. But 
this may be compatible with great scientific scepticism. If the 
spectators meet the medium with mistrust, and treat him as a 
deceiver, then want of results will certainly follow. The 
suspicious observer stands in his own light ; the believer brings, 
on the contrary, favourable conditions with him. If he goes as 
far as credulity ho may be deceived, but has also the chance of 
seoing phenomena which might convert even the most suspicious. 

Spiritists at the first are for the most part fanatical and 
zealous to convert others, especially stiff-necked unbelievers, to 
whom they relate their facts. But with such apparent want of 
result that such Spiritists only injure the case ; the opponents 
are not converted, are only plunged into doubt, besides injuring 
the medium, 

Faith is unquestionably a favourable condition, and even 
works asa factor in objective phenomena, whereas the opponents 
only know and speak of that faith which disposes the 
spectators to be subjectively deceived. Investigators of 
the Bible, like Strauss and Renan, and historians of 
civilisation like Lecky, but who have studied only the 
history of enlightenment—only the shady side of belief, but not 
the reverse side of the medal—think that miracles, ghosts, 
wizards and witches only appear when a believing multitude is 
present, but cease as soon as mankind lose their belief in them. 
This is certainly in a measure true, for what prevails at a single 
Spiritualistic séance holds good also in the historical cases. The 
source does not flow so plenteously if faith is lost in it. 
Unbelief paralyses the phenomena, but faith awakens them 
objectively, not subjectively only. In Occultism the sentence 
also holds good; “The belief as to anything occurring is the 
cause of the occurrence.” This remark is already accepted in 
hypnotism. Organic changes come by means of the same idea. 
The impression lies predominant, though isolated, in the con- 
sciousness of the patient, without regard to any opposing 
thought and is thus able to accomplish so much, A breach has 
now been rent in the prejudice that the psychical factor is of no 
importance in material phenomena ; and in this regard hypno- 
tism forms the entrance gate. Therefore, since it shows that 
thought can become power, its importance goes much further 
than clystorinjectology (Klystierspritzologie), dreams. Future 
science will give a still greater extension to the fact that faith 

calls forth the phonomona, it will extend it to the agent and the 
spectators, in short to every kind of magical work. 

Gotthe said: ‘ Whosoever hopes for miracles let him 
strengthon his faith.” And that is not morely right in an 
enlightened sense, but holds good in objective phenomena with 
regard to the agent, patient, and spectators, If thought can 
become power, and we extend it over all the powers of nature, 
then we shall have arrived at the paradoxical remark with which 
wo began this treatise : ‘Spirit comes before matter.” 
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Tan Conpver or Crrcirs.—We have printed, in a con- 
veniont form, suitable for enclosure in letters or for distribution 
at public meetings, “M.A. (Oxon,’s)” © Advice to Inquirers, 
for the Conduct of Cireles.” Wo shall wo pleased to supply 
copios free to all friends who will undertake to make good use 
of them. Tho only charge will be for postago—26, dd. ; O0, 
Ld. ; 100, 2a, 5 200, Bd, ; 400, Aha, ; 600, 6d., Ke. 
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REVELATION, 


conventional theory of Revelation is too well 
to need description. The real need is to throw 
eteen tury light—or, better still, the two 

and Spiritualism. Properly under- 
; the true Rationalism; but, at present, 


iore and more seen to be 

ether for good. 

al notions of Revela- 
History, Science, 

spiritual laws will 
the mighty central 


LIGHT. 


» i aR cha PR 
me”—a dozen times :—she began it before the 


to any address, is 10s. 10d. per | 


wader heo columns in length. Long com- 


head appeared above the steps, and 
| happy mother sat down by her side. 
Whence came that dear child’s longing for ie 
| Was there no revelation in that of the infinite u 

love? And, indeed, is not the earthly mother o ery 
symbol of the heavenly one, from whom all mother, Ya 
motherly instincts and affections come? Who put a 
yearning and clinging and upreaching into that a, lay 
spirit? We call it God, and know of no revelation ~ 
_ brings us nearer to Him, no inspiration that seems to an 
| so straight from Him. 8 
| Even on some sides of the huge fighting World, str, 
| gling for freedom, defending itself against assailant, 
| planting or maintaining country and home, we may see the 
| 


Othe, ; 


| 
| 


inspiring God. A modern heist who has thorough}, 
mastered the fine truths of God’s perpetual presence With 
us, and His working through all things, well said :— 


God fought with the small number of Greeks against tha 
numerous hosts of Persians, for in the hearts of the Greely 
throbbed love of freedom and noble aspirations for high ideal, 
God revealed Himself in the songs of David and in the drama; 
of Shakespeare. God lived in the sermons of Luther and in ths 
writings of Lessing. 

God bursts forth in the fresh verdure and flowers of spring ; 
He lives in all noble emotions of men, in the poetry of the poet 
and in the inquiries of the scientist. Wherever there is an aspira- 
tion onward, there is God. 


Indeed, in a strange deep sense, the wondrous meaning 
of which we are only just able to approach, God comes into 
perfected being only through us all. It is perfectly true, 
as one strong, original thinker has said, that, through us, 


Something has come into the world that before us did not 
exist--something that the most exuberant creative magic, or 
Nature’s grandest mechanical dreams, could never replace. The 
day on which first a human being pressed his weaker fellow. 
man to his breast and said, *“ Brother, not mine, but thy will, 
be done ; I will give up my desires that thou also mayest be 
glad ;” the day on which man first lifted up his head and said, 
“ Let us make the world good in the likeness of the picture 
that has become living in us, just as it should be ; ” this is the 
great and sanctified day in the history of our race on earth, 
the Christmas-day on which God was born. But not as the 
religious fancy has expressed it, the day on which God became 
man, but the day on which man began to become God—that is, 
the day on which he began to feel spiritual powers in his breast 


| that transcended his animal impulses—powers to which the 


majority of humanity was still as remote as heaven from earth. 
Yes ; and here is the truth of the Incarnation, the key 


| of which, did they but know it, is in the Spiritualists 


hands, Is it not true that God is revealed in a Jesus 
Christ speaking his divine Sermon on the Mount, and in 4 
little English child, singing from her sunny heart, 
ma, come and sit by me”? 

ut, underneath that child’s cry of longing and love, 
deeper depth. Listening, we may hear, not the cry 
, but of a human race : “ Father, Mother, God, come 
it by me!” Is not that the same cry as the disciple’ 
“Show us the Father, and it sutticeth us!” Is not 
> meaning of every appeal to God ?—of the old 
though apparently rooted in terror ’—of the 
Psalms, and the Lord’s Prayer ?—of the 
c Church and all the sects, whose symbols and 
repugnant to reason, all express the longing 
u revealing God? 

n too ready to find God in miracle, and t? 
t erises—in a Moses, an Isaiah: but the 
yn will fill the world with the wondes 
t, and make all life divine. 


t 
gnetic experiment, I know ths’ 
J; you know, or think, tha! | 
: we haye seen him in differ 


‘MYSTERIES OF MEDIUMSHIP. 
By Our SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE. 

MR. J. J. MORSE. 

Reontinued from page 345.) 


did you make your first sustained public 
r control, Mr. Morse?” 

, 1870, in the Hall of the St. John’s Associates, 
The first regular Sunday service address to 


was in the Cavendish Rooms three months 


Jl to mind an interesting circumstance mentioned 
days since by a friend of yours. Tien was 
address, through your agency, to a circle of 
„ of whom he was one, in a private house ; and 
was experienced by the persistent playing 
on the other side of the wall, in the next house. 
off in the middle of a sentence, turned your 
> direction of the sound, and held up two fingers 
x sort of movement. In a moment the 
1 dead, and the rest of the address was 
‘in peace. The circumstance created a consider- 
on among your auditors.” 
t remember hearing of it, but have no doubt it 
ou relate. It is not by any means a single 


omto! 


2 omitted, by the way, to ask you, Mr. Morse, 
ver phases of mediumship you have developed 
ce speaking.” 

y years past I have been confined exclusively 
which has occupied all my time and absorbed 
. But in the early days one or two rather 
ences befell me. The most remarkable of 
one Sunday evening, when I was present at 
le held in my friend Mr. J. S. Steel’s 

vas in the winter, and there was a good large 
in the grate. Whilst sitting about five or 
y from the hearth I was seized with an insane 
n my right hand into a poker. I mentioned 
a neighbour (Mr. Towns, the medium), whose 
remark was ‘ Well, let the influence have its 
ould certainly not have done this had not the 
was on me got the best of wy resistance, and 
y I was i apalled to go forward, deliberately 
d into the blazing mass, and stir it up much in 
asa poker.” 

a have any sensation of burning whilst per- 
s operation ?” 

e slightest. What I touched felt neither hot 
a fact there was no feeling at all about it. Iwas 
)pick up a glowing coe of coal, about as 
wo good sized oranges together, and make the 
it of the room with it on the extended palm of 
‘soon as it was returned to the grate the 

and I felt as one returning fr om the dead. 

unsinged and unhurt in any way.” 

‘memorable phenomena?” 

T might tell you that through mesmerising 

d he possessed considerable mediumistic 

ysical order ; and in the course of a series 

him many astounding phenomena were 

ps my own mediumship helped here a 

of this friend brings to my mind the 

the healing power. His father had 

a fall, and had suffered with it for 

lotions and medicines failing to do 

d him completely in three days. I have 

r occasionally since, but I am obliged 

out doing anything, however useful in 

air the efticiency of my greatest gift, 


LIGHT. 
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“ Have I not heard that you came across Mre. 
in rather romantic fashion 7” 

“Well, yes. The lady who is now my wife was advised 
by spirit friends long before we met, and indeed before my 
advent és « edicm, that she would first encounter her 


future husband at a séance; and when we met at a sitting 


M LS 


| at Mrs. Main’s it was a case of love at first sight—on one 
side, at any rate. We were afterwards thrown a good 
deal together; and my guides counselled our marriage, 


advice which I was not slow in adopting. 
guidance and influence have 
sistently all along. We are not helped when we can help 
ourselves; and our friends op the other side are 
careful not to do anything to reduce 
self-reliance ; but I am bound to say i, 
ever we follow their advice we find we go right, and wher 
we don’t we almost invariably go wron 1g, a and discover that 
we should have done better by adopting their wishes or 
suggestions. My life was once saved by spirit intervention 

“Good. Let me hear about that.” 

“It was this way. One night, the house 
visitors, I gave up my own bed, and went to sleep in a 


in fact, 
me and 


spirit 


followed mine 


AAA- 


marit. 
or undermine our own 


this much, that when- 


being full of 
little box-room at the top, on a bed made on the foor. 
For light I had a small length of wax candle, which 1 
stuck on the window frame, and, reading till 
went to sleep, noticing that the candle was 
burnt out, and thinking that the expiring wick 
drown itself in the little pool of grease at its base. 
before dawn a hand, large and heavy, ee a 
shoulder and pulled me up in bed. 
an instant, and found the sulle Ta 
merrily, wood cracking and sparks flying, close enough 
singe my whiskers. Then, under control, I obtained wa 
calmly and deliberately got out on to the narrow coping, 
three inches wide and fifty feet from the ground, ripped o& 
the lead covering from the window, beat in the woodwork 
with a loose door-spindle, and by pouring water into the 
cavity finally extinguished the flames. Returning to t 
room, the controlling influence left me, and, faint azr 
nerveless, I sank on the bed, realising for the first time = 
danger that had been incurred. In recounting the 
I made no mention of how I had been awakened. and tł 
next afternoon my friend Selwood, whe had slept in the 
adjoining room, was entranced by his grandfather, 
said to me, ‘Ah, young man, if I had not grasped your 
shoulder and kept your nerves steady, you would have been 
burned to death.’ No doubt he was right.” 

“ I shudder even now,” pursued Mr. Morse, “when I 
think of that escape. By the way, talking of fire leads to 
smoke. Would you care to hear how I was cured of a had 
habit ?” 

“ I didn’t know you had any. 
your young days.” 

“ A good many are left, I fear. But to confine ourselves 
for the moment to this particular one and its eure. T took 
itinto my head that it would add to my dignity if I learned 
to smoke—-—” 

“T thought you said it was a bad habit?” 

“I believe I did ; and if you were St. Nicotine himself 
T could not withdraw in my present and fixed frame of 
mind. I was saying that I started smoking, and the 
spirits, through Mrs. Main’s daughter, told me if I per- 
sisted they would cure me. I did persist, and one bright 
morning when there was not a breath of wind in the air 
I set out fora walk, putiing forth the curling smoke from 
my meerschaum, and enjoying both stroll and pipe 
immensely. Suddenly I found myself drawing cool air 
through the stem instead of smoke, and discovered to my 
surprise that the tobacco had disappeared, the bowl being 
completely empty. I carefully retraced my steps to the 
house, but could find no sign of the missing plug, and then 
I remembered the threat to stop me from smoking. Imme- 


drow ey tT 


almost. 


anti 


It must have been in 


entering the room where the lady was, in 
ve said to 
o evening of the same day, she, wader control, sai 
= + There, didn’t we tell you if you did not leave off 
we would eure you! Next time we will take the 
pipe aa well pe the tabason I had not mentioned the 
to a single soul.” 
«Į should like to know something about your controls, 
Tien is the leader, is ho not?” ad: 
“Yes When on earth he was a Chinese mandarin of 
o PMH 
$ * And is now a spirit of the first class ? } 
| “You may say that,” assented Mr, Morse, smiling, 
“ Ho bas the character of being an acute and thoroughly 
able logician, whilst his eloquence, knowledge, and courtesy 


¢ oo gogo Then there is ‘The Strolling 


the name under which, for reasons of 
to deseribe himself. Keenly witty, 
shrewd, and vivacious is the Strolling Player, very clever 


or in diagnosing diseased conditions, 


mostly of Bastern nationalities, associated in the work, but 
— è important are the two I have named. Of the 
sonce, power, and inspiration of these two I am ever 
tet ia in all humbleness that my mental and 
has been accomplished almost solely 


angel of our household, and super- 
ements and affairs. He has been par- 
my daughter, whose health he has 
vss under his care, and but for his 
it is more than probable that 
w have attained to the dignity of 


nt activity, I suppose you 
. Morse?” 

atent to do that, I love my work, 
ter occupation. I receive con- 
of England, Wales, and Scot- 
sphere of operation is the 
I have also spent 
and enjoyed a flattering 
Not counting illnesses, I 
rom the platform more 


year.” 
ion of the number of 


| during the twenty-five 


ae 
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You will be 
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| observations, I left Chemnitz, but wrote to her from p f 
that unless she gave there strict test séances, I would publish 


[July & 
that a bath ina neighbouring horse-trough woul ` 
of my spiritual heresies, but, curious to say; white et 
friends, who had come to assist in the perform, i p 
raging very violently T walked right through thea Va 
them out of the hall, and they apparently 
noticed me.” as 

«7 suppose you find your Institute-—which SCO). 
its popularity, to fill a great want—imposes ; 
your time and energy?” 

“Oh no, my daughter saves me all but the py 
trouble in connection with it. To all intents and lg 
In the winter w 


Uy, 


y th, 
AN hea, vy K My 
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she runs the concern herself. Poy, 


more active, of course, than at this time of the yeap, 
have then a series of weekly meetings open to the Duby, 
with an average attendance of about sixty, at which, the 
and the Strolling Player give addresses or answer ua 
tions, or other mediums than myself fill the evening Y 
series last season opened with an invitation ‘social; K: 
three other ‘socials’ were held, in addition to a gathering, | 
March 31st in celebration of the forty-sixth anniversary y 
j 
modern Spiritualism. We shall have a similar series Ns 
winter, and I shall be glad if you will convey ty y 
readers of ‘ Licuy’ my cordial invitation to attend, h 
many of them as can come will be heartily welcome,” ’ 
“In conclusion, Mr. Morse, for I daresay I have tiw 
you out, will you give me your own opinion of mediums} 
and its development ?” 
“Willingly. Ithas been stated often before, and is, 
result of my experience, but I am far from attachin 
more value to it than that experience seems to jush | 
warrant. In the matter of mediumship I am essentially. 
one-department man. In my view the surest way to p 
duce the most successful working result is to develop ti 
most marked feature, and let the rest go by the board, }; 
may cover only a limited range, and may not be sensation, 
but it will have the merit of being readily utilised by th 
controlling power, will be susceptible of exercise with tl 
least degree of exhaustion, and will generally be safer iu 
the subject than a miscellaneous development. The inti 
criminate exercise of mediumship is injudicious, a 
frequently demoralising.” 
(Zo be continucd.) 
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A CHEMNITZ FLOWER MEDIUM. 


Some time ago a German Spiritualistic journal published « 
account of what purported to be genuine phenomena ofth| 
flower producing kind, and as the periodical holds a good pot 
tion in the ranks of the Spiritualistic Press a portion of the artit! 
was translated and reproduced in our own columns, Since thet 
the editor of “ Die Ubersinnliche Welt ’—a magazine displ | 
ing exceptional ability—undertook an investigation of th 
medium’s merits, with the result that he warned a friend as t'{ 
certain practices which had been noticed. This was resented a% 
injustice to the medium, but subsequently Herr Rahn’s opinio | 
was confirmed. In publishing the letter which corroborate! 
his view, Herr Rahn explains in substance as follows: “Alt 
months ago I was commissioned by the Sphinx Union tog" 
Chemnitz to bring to Berlin Frau ——, who had proviow! 
promised to give séances there. She explained to me, howevet 
that she could notgo with me at once, as her husband W 
absent and sho could not leave her invalid daughter alone. Bil 
she asked me to remain until the evening, and she would the! 
give mea séance, on which occasion I detected her in ti! 


t deceptions. Without making any remarks about a 
ot 


unt of what I saw. This drew upon me the enmity of A 

tors. In her answer she pleaded illness. Only for! 
e of her unfortunate, lame, and bedridden daughter aa 
from printing what I had observed.” Hert v, 
| that, in spite of what he saw, he believes the en 
ed to to be really mediumistic, but thoroughly W i 
It is manifestly in the interest of the Spiritua € 
at that information of this kind should never bo 
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HICAL SOCIETY AND MR. WILLIAM Q. JUDGE. 


‘ho threatened inquiry into certain charges against Mr, 

e Vice-President of the Theosophical Society, has 
in a fiasco. It had been alleged that he had practised 
tion in sending false messages, orders, and letters, as if 
and written by Mahatmas; and had been untruthful in 
jous other instances ; and on the 10th inst. a Judicial Com- 

assembled in London to try the case, Colonel Olcott, the 
nt-Founder,in the chair. Mr. Judge, however, had 
ed a question of jurisdiction, and the Council of the Society 
q sustained his plea that, cven if guilty of the misuse of the 
tmas’ names and handwriting, he was not amenable to an 
iry by the Judicial Committee, as the offence would have been 
itted by him as a private member and not in his official 
The Council had also passed a resolution to the effect 
ement as to the truth or otherwise of at least one of 


mitt 


ution on their part as to the existence or non-existence 
the Mahatmas, and that would be a violation of the spirit 
ality and the unsectarian nature and constitution of the 
Colonel Olcott,who had presided at this meeting of the 
accepted the same view of the case, and so, when he took 
at the subsequent meeting of the Judicial Committee, 
ıs summarised the position :— 


_ Mr. Judge’s defence is that he is not guilty of the acts 
d; that Mahatmas exist, are related to our Society, and 
onal connection with himself ; and he avers his readi- 
bring many witnesses and documentary proofs to 
this statements. You will at once see whither this 
lead us. The moment we entered into these questions 
uld violate the most vital spirit of our federal compact, 
utrality in matters of belief. Nobody, for example, 
better than myself the fact of the existence of the 
s, yet I would resign my office unhesitatingly if the 
stitution were amended so as to erect sucha belief into 
loyma : every one in our membership is as free to disbelieve 
d deny their existence as I am to believe and affirm it. For 
above reason, then, I declare as my opinion that this 
iry must go no farther ; we may not break our own laws 
o any consideration whatsoever. 


The other members of the Judicial Committee concurred, 
| then dissolved ; and the whole matter has ended in two 
n being made, one by Mrs. Besant and the other by 
udg These statements, which have since been printed 
the information of members,” have been declared a suft- 
settlement of the difficulty, and a general handshaking 
en place over the adjustment arrived at. We make the 
ng extracts from the statement by Mr. Judge :— 


= 
vil 


I 'epeat my denial of the rumoured charges of forging the 
s and handwritings of the Mahatmas or of misusing the 


mit that Ihave received and delivered messages from 
hatmas and assert their genuineness. 
chat I have heard and do hear from the Mahatmas, and 
m an agent of the Mahatmas ; but I deny that I have 
sought to induce that belief in others. 

fhatever messages from the Mahatmas have been 
i by me as such—and they are extremely few—I now 
‘were and are genuine messages from the Mahatmas so 
knowledge extends ; they were obtained through 
to how they were obtained or produced I cannot 


' as methods are concerned for the reception and de- 
messages from the Masters, they are many. My 
hods may disagree from the views of others, and I 
their right to criticise them if they choose; but 
e right of anyone to say that they know or can prove 
uineness of such messages to or through me 
are able to see on that plane. I can only say that 
my best to report—-in the few instances when I 
at all—correctly and truthfully such messages as 
ve received for transmission, and never to my 
se have I tried therewith to deceive any person or 
whatever. 

t's statement contains a passage which, for those 
ead between the lines,” explains the whole 
clearly, and shows the very lenient attitude of 
al Society towards acts which, were they charged 
the Theosophists would probably be the first 
| “frauds.” Mrs, Besant says :— 


to be distinctly understood that I do not charge 
% charged Mr. Judge with forgery in the ordi- 
ie of the termi, but with giving a misleading material 
es received psychically from the Master in 
thout acquainting the recipients with this fact, 
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I regard Mr, Judge as an Occultist, possessed of consider- 
able knowledge and animated by a deep and unswerving 
devotion to the l'heosophical Society. 1 believe that he has 
often received direct messages from the Masters and from 
their chelas, guiding and helping him in his work. I believe 
that he has sometimes received messages for other people 
in one or other of the ways that I will mention in a moment, 
but not by direct writing by the Master nor by his direct 
precipitation ; and that Mr. Judge has then believed himself 
to be justified in writing downin thescript adopted by H. P. B. 
for communications from the Master, the message psychicaly 
received, and in giving it to the person for whom ib was 
intended, leaying that person to wrongly assume that it was 
a direct precipitation or writing by the Master himself —that 
is, that it was done through Mr. Judge, but done by the Master. 

Now personally I hold that this method is illegitimate and. 
that no one should simulate a recognised writing which is re- 
garded as authoritative when it is authentic, And by au- 
thentic I mean directly written or precipitated by the Master 
himself. If a message is consciously written it should he so 
stated : if automatically written, it should be so stated, At 
least so it seems to me. It is important that the very amall 
part generally played by the Masters in these phenomena 
should be understood, so that people may not receive mes- 
sages as authoritative merely on the ground of their being 
in a particular script. Except in the very rarest instances, 
the Masters do not personally write letters or directly 
precipitate communications, Messages may be sent by 
them to those with whom they can communicate by ex- 
ternal voice, or astral vision, or psychic word, or mental 
impression, or in other ways. If a person gets a mes- 
sage which he believes to be from the Master, for 
communication to anyone else, he is bound in honour not to 
add to that message any extraneous circumstances which will 
add weight to it in the recipient’s eyes. I believe that Mr. 
Judge wrote with his own hand, consciously or automatically 
I do not know, in the script adopted as that of the Master, 
messages which he received from the Master or from chelas ; 
and I know that, in my own case, I believed that the 
messages he gave me in the well-known script were messages 
directly precipitated or directly written by the Master. When 
I publicly said that I had received after H. P. Blavatsky’s 
death letters in the writing H. P. Blavatsky had been 
aecused of forging, I referred to letters given to me by Mr. 
Judge, and as they were in the well-known script I never 
dreamt of challenging their source. I know now that they 
were not written or precipitated by the Master, and that 
they were done by Mr. Judge, but I also believe that the 
gist of these messages was psychically received, and that Mr. 
Judge’s error lay in giving them to me in a script written by 
himself and not saying that he had done so. I feel bound 
torefer to these letters thus explicitly, because, having been 
myself mistaken, I in turn misled the public. 


We have no wish to add to the pain which a noble-minded 
and truthful woman like Mrs. Besant must naturally feel 
at finding herself associated, even by proxy, with what she 
regards as ‘‘ illegitimate ” methods ; so we say no more beyond 
noting the gratifying fact that she had the courage to deliver her 
conscience by some plain speaking, and by the honest confession 


that she herself had in some instances been unwittingly 
deceived. As to Colonel Olcott, too, it must be admitted that 
his conduct all through seems to have been perfectly straight- 
forward and honest. But it is difficult to believe that either 
Colonel Olcott or Mrs. Besant can be completely satisfied with 
so impotent a conclusion of a really serious matter. 


THE Sririruattsts’ INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDING Soci£ty. 
—Informuation and assistance given to inquirers into Spiritualism. 
Literature on the subject and list of members will be sent on 
receipt of stamped enyelope by any of the following International 
Committee :—Africa, Mr. B. Stead, care of Hazell, Ballan & Co., 
Kimberley ; America, Mrs. M. R. Palmer, 3101, North Broad- 

street, Philadelphia; Argentine Republic, Sr. Don A. Ugarte, 
President ‘‘ Fraterninad” Society, Buenos Ayres ; Australia, 
Mr.H.Junor Browne, ‘“The Grand Hotel,” Melbourne; Belgium, 
Mons. F. Paulsen, Spiritualistic Federation of Liége, Angleur- 
lez-Liége ; Brazil, Sr. Don A. C. Munhoz, Director de “A 
Luz,” Curityba ; Canada, Captain G. W. Walrond, 198, Locke- 
street, Hamilton, Ontario; France, P. G. Leymarie, 1, Rue 
Chabanais, Paris; Germany, E. Schlochauer, 1, Monbijou-place, 
Berlin, N.; Holland, Den Herr Van Straaten, te Apeldoorn, 
Middellaan, 682 ; India, Mr. T. Hatton, State Cotton Mills, 
Baroda ; Italy, Signor M. Falcomer, President ** Armonia 
Spiritista,” Termano ; Mexico, Dr. L. E. Calleja, Director de 
“ Lux ex Tenebris,” Puerto de Vera Cruz; New Zealand, Mr. 
J. H. Graham, Huntley, Waikato ; Norway, Herr Torestenson, 
“ Advocate,” Christiania ; Russia, M. Etienne Geispitz, Grande 
Belozerski, No. 7, Lod. 6, St. Petersburg; Spain, Sr. Don 
E. E. Garcia, Hita, 6, Bajo izqda, Madrid ; Sweden, Herr M. 
Fidler, Gothenburg; Switzerland, M. L. Gardy, Geneva ; 
Englund, J. Allen, Hon. Sec., 13, Berkeley-terrace, White 
Post-lane, Manor Park, Essex; or W. ©. Robson, French 
correspondent, 166, Rye Hill, Neweastle-on-Tyne. 
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letters, one vf which was trom Professor Lombroso, and the | ooitained tho following in Old Russian letters : “You have 


other trem Professor Richet, of Paris, Both apoke in the aA pationco ; this surprise will be encouragement !” In this a 
hupetal terms of the new science, And Lombroso even added | yo ction I may mention that in the previous year, While quss 
that on this occasion he expected to see a large number con | ing my nephew’s spirit by means of my own table, T constan, 
viso At this sdaace there were present four mediums and | received the reply, “You have no patience!” After this 5 
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painter, H. de Siomiradski, Dr. Santangelo, and an ecclesiastic. | Signor de Giacomo, alone in it. We withdrew to a neigh}, 
After the circle had been formed Bee Sariai table weighing ing apartment, while the medium remained in darkness, hi 
from fifty to sixty pounds, the honour of each sitter was few minutes a loud noise was heard, and Professor Hoffman, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


as not responsible for opinions expressed by correspondents 
Sometimes publishes what he does notagree with for the purr 
nting views that may elicit discussion. ] 


Mr. Stainton Moses. 


greatly delighted to read in ‘‘ Licur” that Mr 
s had again appeared on the scene and manifested 
interest in the cause he so ably and fearlessly 
n earth. During the three years preceding 
ny letters from him, and the last commu: 
me related to a message we had got for hin, 
te from the Rev. J. G. Wood, the natua: 
he interment of his remains we gota 
rting to be from him, and which was 
the course of the next two months 
to be from him, were automatic: 
1y daughter. These were entirdly 
[not be published, but the internal 
e very convincing. My daughter 
sonal appearance, and she states 
with him on several occasions 
n. On one occasion he W% 
ose portrait has since be?! 
I can only note two points m 
that since passing over "° 
Rev. J. G. Wood; (O! 
d get power to do 8° 
li “4 E indon { Hom 
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s, and I hope the readers of “ Lic?” will, from 
e, be favoured with some words of wisdom from its 
» Who did so much to make it the powerful organ 
me in disseminating spiritual truth. 
further to state that my daughter's spirit guide, who 
isl as Professor Sandringham, has frequently 
e has met and conversed with Mr. Stainton Moses 
world. 
ept these facts to myself until now ; just because I 
Mr. Stainton Moses had fulfilled his promise of 
n London ıt would be unwise to announce the inten- 
now that your late Editor has comeI deem it desir- 
the facts as they occurred. 
h y script of Mr. Stainton Moses was not reproduced 
sages except this, that the “S” of Stainton was 


e that in the signatures in my possession. 
Eprsa. 


Others in Perplexity. 
should be very grateful to any friend connected with 


rho would kindly obtain an introduction for one 
been anxious for the opportunity of investigating 

phenomena, and has made some hitherto futile 
s to form a circle. BP: 


RI have been a reader of “‘Licur” for a good many 
rould like to get introduced to some earnest Spiritual- 
erdeen, and seeing the success that has attended 
uests of a like nature in your valued paper, I would 
great favour if you would insert this in an early issue, 
st the result will be beneficial to both parties. 

Bon Accord. 


Şi: is a constant reader of your paper for years, I 
re to ask the same help as the previous perplexed ones. 
id it be possible for those who are practical Spiritualists 
se who have practical experience, and who may hare 
3) in various towns to register their names and addresses 
ou, so that anyone applying to the office of ‘‘ Licnt” 
once be directed to friends in their own town who 
There are many earnestly and ardently seeking 
ith regard to this matter who can get no further 
of Spiritualistic literature ; and helpful as this 
a little practical experience might lift them out of the 
city and set their feet on the rock of certainty. 
e only experience that several others and myself here at 
rt have had, after years of reading of “Licur” and 
connected with Spiritualism, consists of a few 
presses and clairvoyant descriptions which none of 
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Mrs. Hayden. 


ə letter by Mrs. M. B. Hayden, recently published 
is interesting as a reminder of the past. There 
ancies in it, but, no doubt, it is correct in its main 
Hayden was the first medium who visited this 
gaye Spiritualism a start in the Metropolis, 
already taken root in Yorkshire. In the case 
Brewster the seed fell, apparently, on barren 
we have all heard that ‘* spirit was the last thing 
in to,” and afterwards, on attending a séance of 
company with Lord Brougham, he said the table 
riso,” as if, as Mr. W. Howitt remarked, he 
iether a table under his nose did actually rise 


m and Professor De Morgan were favourably 
their experiences with Mrs. Hayden, and the 
it. Neither of them hesitated to avow his 
subject. But the most interesting, to my 
of Robert Owen, who was eighty years old at 
id been a materialist all his life. The mani- 
sed had the effect of changing the opinions 
endered him quite enthusiastic in the opposite 
h so that he wrote a letter to the ‘“‘ Times,” 
of his new experiences, but T believe the 
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Wir: ag: peel. I read K, however, some years alter- 
mee tend piritua Times, to which journal it was sent by 
i y hand for publication. The raps were described 
as faint sounds, as if the table were struck by the finger-nail— 
very different from the raps | was accustomed to hear at Mes. 
Marshall's séances, which sounded as if the table were 
Vigorously struck with the knuckle. Mr. Wallis, the pioneer 
medium, could probably give information aboat Robert Owen 
| and his letter to the “Times.” It would be worth repro- 
| ducing if it could be found. We now see how Robert Dale 
| Owen got into Spiritualism, and became such an earnest end 
| valuable advocate of its truths. Charles H. Foster was, I think, 
| the next medium whom America favoured us with, an secount 
| of whose séances was published by T. P. Barkas in his 
| ‘* Outlines of Investigations in Modern Spiritaaliem.” There 
| was also, about this time, a powerful physical medium, hailing 
| from America, named Squire. The most notable incident 
| recorded of him is that, accompanied by Mr. W. M. Wilkinson 
| and another gentleman,at Hayward’s Heath Asylum,a strongly- 
made table was broken up by spirit-power at the request of the 
resident physician, Dr. Lockhart Robertson. These reminiscences 
of forty years ago are interesting and, I may add, instructive. 
Eastbourne. Rozet Coorzn. 
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Intercourse with the Universal. 


Sre,—I had not intended to reply to Parseh-Fal’s letter in 
your issue of the 7th last. His letter may give some much to 
think of ; but I do not see how the ideas he starts could be 
proved or refuted in your columns ; the subjects would require 
volumes. But a friend sends me a marked copy, so I suppose 
some think I should have answered. The part marked is on 
page 323. Ishould be much more inclined to notice the part 
not marked on page 324: “ Death is a change by which we 
leave . the material aspect of the Universe 
and enter into relation with an inner aspect of the same,” &e, 
How does he know this ? 

In your to-day’s issue, July 21st, ‘‘ Verax” says, ‘‘ So long 
as ‘Rejected’ confines his inquiries to physical worlds and 
physical space, I fear he will be pursuing a vain shadow.” 

This so well expresses the diference between us, that [ fear 
further discussion would be useless. I am dealing with the 
physical. It may bea vain shadow, but what are the shades? 
for so the beings “ Verax ” deals with have been called of old. 
The fact is I am not addressing those who see, and know, and 
converse with the superhuman, but the vast majority who seem 
outside such intercourse, Iconfess to failure. They who do 
not know seem to have become utterly indifferent. I believe 
myself the ‘‘ Biblical narratives ” are quite as defensible “in the 
light of science ” as anything the Spiritualists tell us. 

REJECTED, 


“Christ has Come.” 


Sm,—The letter in your issue of July 14th from the Countess 
of Caithness, entitled, ‘‘The Christ has Come,” claims to con- 
firm the theory of the ‘‘second advent” of a personal Christ, 
on the strength of a ‘“‘revelation from above.” This is an 
illustration of the difficulties Spiritualists who accept all state. 
ments emanating from “ communicating intelligences” as 
authoritative, without consideration of the conditions entsiled 
in the process of transmission, have to contend with. 

I have shown previously (p. 321) that all communications 
from internal states are permeated and tinctured by the 
peculiarities of the instrument through whom they psss, and 
clothe themselves in appearances related to the state of per- 

sonality. Also, on p. 310, that communion is limited by the 
degree of consciousness functioning in man, aad which can, 
consequently, be made to respond. As man’s consciousness 
functions in the degree pertaining to personality, that is, astral 
or psychic, spiritual communion must, therefore, occur in that 
degree ; and the spirits communicating with the average man 
must be such as are in the astral or psychie states ; that is, in 
the state of accompanying limitations of consciousness per- 
taining to personality. Now, the revelations in question made 
to the Countess carry implicit evidence that they thus 
emanate from the psychic sphere pertaining to the personal 
state, inasmuch as principles which are really of universal 
application become personified in their interpretation, in her 
letter. 

Undoubtedly, the New Testament was a “word revealed 
from on high,” but its expression took a personal form (by the 
action of the conditioning law referred to) related to the state 
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